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GOOD WORDS.—LI. 


Man, with all the wisdom he can acquire, aided by 
human soience, however elaborately studied, and with 
the further assistance of all the books and writings in 
the workd, if void of immediate Divine revelation, never 
has known God. —Eias Hicks. 



















SERVICE. 
Use me-God, in Thy great harvest-field 
Which stretcheth far and wide, like a wide sea. 
The gatherers are so few, I fear the precious yield 
Will suffer loss. Oh, find a place for me: 








A plaee where best the strength I have will tell. 
It may be one the other toilers shun; 
Be it a wide or narrow place, ’tis well, 
Se that the work it holds be only done. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 




















“ RATIONAL LIVING.” 


The purpose and scope of this book* are indicated 
by its sub-title, “Some Practical Inferences from 
Modern Psychology.” The author, well known in 
the field of letters as a writer on theological and edu- 
cational subjects, has been taking note of the exhaust- 
ive study of psychological phenomena made by dis- 
tinguished seientists in recent years, and is convinced 
that certain assured results have been reached, which 
have great value as a basis for rational living. To 
cull these results from the technical treatises where 
they are usually found, consider them sanely and 
moderately, and show their direct practical bearing on 
the living of an ordered life, have been the ends kept 
in view. <A careful perusal convinces me that the 
work has been well done. 

President King finds that four great inferences 
may be drawn from modern psychology, each giving 
direet suggestions of the conditions of growth, of 
charaeter, of happiness and of influence. “ These 
four inferences are: Life is complex; man is a unity; 
will and action are of central importance; and the real 
is concrete.” A brief review can do but scanty jus- 
tice to the tremendous importance of these four 
propositions, when worked out in terms of every-day 
life; but we must do our best to get enough from them 
to offer an incentive to the reader to go to the book 
itself for the full value. 

The first emphasis of psychology is upon the eom- 
plexity of life—“ the multiplicity and intricacy of the 
relations everywhere confronting us.” The inference 
from this is a protest against the narrowing of the in- 


= Rational Living: Some Practical Inferences from Modern 
Psychology.” By Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin 
Coiwge, New York. The Macmillan Co., 1905. Price, $1.25. 
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terests of man, a protest against the separation of the 
sacred and the secular, a protest against the denial of 
legitimate worldly interests, a protest against remov- 
ing from religion the most of life. A man’s growth 
depends upon the enlargement of the circle of his in- 
terests, because his life is measured by the interests 
to which he can respond. Likewise his influence, his 
freedom, and even his sanity, depend in large meas- 
ure upon the increasing of his points of contact and 
the widening of his breadth of view. 


The complexity of life implies also the relatedness 
of all. In its full import it will abolish every form of 
separateness. It will make one man’s interest the in- 
terest of every other, and it will bring God into touch 
with ail of life. It will remove every possible 
thought of antagonism between faith and reason, re- 
ligion and science, religion and morality, the sacred 
and the secular. It will solve the paradoxes of life. 
As Friends, let us note the following quotations: “ A 
true quietism is the very root of a genuine enthusi- 
asm.” “‘ What is the real demand of the simple life? 
Does it mean cutting off or ignoring any sides of our 
being? No; it means the recognition of all goods as 
goods, but the sacrifice, if need be, of the lesser good 
to the greater.” 


We must hasten on to the second inference, the 
unity of man, the unity of mind and body. Experi- 
mental physiological psychology has found that every 
least mental activity—feeling or thought—affects the 
eirculation of the blood, the respiration, the voluntary 
muscles and the movements of the viscera. Likewise 
properly directed physical training will add to men- 
tal and moral vigor, partly because it requires mental 
effort and moral stamina to carry on systematic and 
enthusiastic physical training. Do we realize the far- 
reaching inferences from such facts as these? It 
means that by persistent desire and volition we may 
accomplish very much in restoring health, in gaining 
rest, in avoiding the waste of vitality which comes 
from hurry and from all such emotions as anger, hate, 
fear and worry. Add to persistent desire and volition 
the element of faith, and we have the highest form of 
prayer. Is it any wonder that the healing of disease 
has been and is being wrought by such prayer? Dr. 
George E. Gorham is quoted by our author as fol- 
lows: “ The unconscious processes of the body are 
only doing their best when they feel the throb of a 
great faith, a great hope, love and courage.” Then 
follow splendid suggestions for changing habits, phy- 
sical and mental, and for cultivating clearness and 
definiteness in memory, imagination and thought, 
which Professor King declares to be the most direct 
intellectual help to the wise conduct of life. 

Next comes the central importance of will and 
action. It is the ideas to which we attend that pass 
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into action. The will, then, in that power of atten- 
tion which gives self-control, is absolutely vital. The 
effort which a man puts forth “ to hold himself erect 
and keep his heart unshaken is the direct measure of 
his worth and function in the game of human life.” 
The training of will becomes thus the most vital of all 
problems. ‘ You teach a man to control or restrain 
himself as soon as you teach him what to do in a posi- 
tive sense.” Overcome and expel the evil thought 
and desire by the good. Persistently stay in the pres- 
ence of the best. Practice the presence of God. 
Genuine love is wholly objective. Character, happi- 
ness, influence, all require this self-forgetful devo- 
tion to the work in hand. Not the size of the task, 
but the spirit shown in the task, is the measure of the 
man. 

The last inference of modern psychology is the con- 
ereteness of the real, which means simply this: No 
abstract philosophy, no intellectual theory about life, 
ever fit us for life. It is life itself, it is expression, 
it is personal and social relationships, that bring out 
the whole being and are the means of divine training. 
Character must be our own creation. We cannot com- 
pel it in another. Counsel, friendly suggestion, un- 
spoken influence, must replace command, even in the 
training of children. “ After all the only really 
sacred thing is a person, and the sacredness of all 
places and things is borrowed from persons.” 

To find the Great Companion and the work he 
gives—this is the sum of all. It is impossible that one 
should be all he ought to be in work and association, 
without clear recognition of the complexity of life 
and faithful fulfillment of the conditions involved in 
the unity of his nature. And remember this, “ We 
must somehow learn to spiritualize the physical even 
for the sake of the physical.” 

I cannot too highly commend this book to parents, 
teachers in secular and First-day schools, and to all 
who are in earnest in the desire to live the most com- 
plete and effective life. 


London Grove, Pa. Epwarp A, Pennock. 








BETTING, GAMBLING, SPECULATION. 


[A report prepared for the Philanthropic Committee of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting by Elizabeth R. Daran, of the Johns 
Hopkins University Library, and read at an evening meeting 
of the recent yearly meeting held at Park Place, Baltimore.] 


That there is great need of a crusade against gam- 


bling, betting and speculations we are certain. All 
classes are affected by the vice in some form. Chil- 


dren, servants, laborers, on up through the social 
scale, we find those with little, or those with much, 
risking what they have and are sure of upon the abso- 
lutely uncertain chance of making more out of the 
losses, misfortunes and perhaps ruin and misery of 
their fellows. 

If any practice is an evil one, working injury to our 
brother, destroying the moral sense of those who in- 
dulge in it, and wrecking the happiness of others, 
then as a body of Christian people who still believe in 
the principles upheld by their forefathers should not 
the Society of Friends be striving to overcome it ? 
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Perhaps one of the most promising fields of work 
is among the newsboys and Juvenile Court Clubs, or 
among school children. Judge Benjamin B. Lind- 
say, of Denver, Colorado, organized, about two years 
ago, an Anti-Crap Shooters’ Union, and this, like all 
of his other remarkable work among boys, has been 
successful. The boys not only stop themselves, but 
are in turn interested in making converts among their 
companions. Why should there not be pledges signed 
or promises given here as well as in the temperance or 
purity work ? 

B. Seebohm Rowntree has recently edited a book, 
published by the Macmillan Company, on “ Betting 
and Gambling: a National Evil.” ‘To quote from a 
leading review: “ The point brought out with great 
distinctness is that, in the last fifty years, betting and 
gambling in England have, like so many other things, 
become democratized. Two generations ago they 
were still the vices of the upper classes; to-day, in 
England, as elsewhere, they have spread throughout 
the whole community. Another point of importance, 
of which much shocking evidence is given, is that 
there is throughout the country a regular propaganda 
of gambling, through house to house solicitation. Not 
merely does the “ tout ” knock at the door of the in- 
dustrious workman, and offer him opportunities of 
risking his money on chances of which he knows noth- 
ing, but in the absence of the workman himself the 
“runner ” besieges the women of his family and leads 
them to stake earnings entrusted to them for house- 
hold purposes. 


Another good chapter is on “ The Deluded Sports- 
man,” contributed by a bookmaker, who shows very 
conclusively that the man who puts money on a horse 
against the professional invariably in the long run 
loses; this is the principle on which the business of 
bookmaking is founded (The Nation, Tenth mo. 5th, 
1905.) Many of us know that all of this might be 
applied to the United States as well. Right here in 
Baltimore the “ house to house solicitation ” is prac- 
ticed to a great extent among the colored people, es- 
pecially, and we have known of cases where the 
‘“‘runners ” have gone to the houses in which colored 
persons are employed as servants either to induce 
them to invest or to pay their installments. Some- 
times, it is true, the object, or plan is a perfectly 
legitimate one, but frequently it is simply taking 
chances and risks where almost nothing is known but 
what the man chooses to tell. 

When the object is to provide against sickness or 
accidents, and in a known and trustworthy associa- 
tion, it is a most commendable plan, and many of 
these associations are very useful and helpful, but 
others are of a fraudulent character, obtaining money 
for a time and then, because of a failure to pay dues 
on time, or to comply with some little technicality, 
the beneficiary forfeits all investments. 

Then, again, it is furniture or clothing which is 
offered to be paid for on the installment plan, and 
before the last payment is made the buyer has given 
much more than its actual value. 

The evils attending these practices are so well 
known, and the custom of imposing upon the credu- 
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lity and ignorance of the poor, is so radically wrong 
that we hope we may be pardoned for this digression 
and will give an illustration of its results. 

One quite aged woman had been paying for years 
into an association for sick benefits, from which, when 
the need came, she received no aid; in another to 
cover funeral expenses, and for a very long time was 
buying a suit of bedroom furniture which in the end 
cost her ninety dollars. Practically all of her earn- 
ings went into these three ventures and her rent, and 
those who employed her supplied her in addition to 
her wages with clothing, food and fuel out of sympa- 
thy for her age and increasing feebleness. 

Other classes of society are approached by letters 
setting forth the great advantages accruing to the 
first of a limited number of subscribers or investors. 
One of these we have in mind was a large publishing 
concern offering stock in the company to authors, 
teachers, librarians and literary people. This really 
seemed an unusually safe and good investment, and 
the company continued for several years, but has 
failed within the past month. 

In to-day’s paper we read of the “ conviction of a 
financier,” who in partnership with eight others re- 
ceived investments through the mails for two “ com- 


panies,” the sums invested in one amounting to 
$2,926,578. Seven of the men are “ fugitives from 
justice.” 


John Simpers, who murdered Albert Constable a 
year ago, gave as an excuse for robbing his victim 
that he had lost all his money at gambling. In this 
case a valuable life was sacrificed that “a criminal 
vagabond, wandering from place to place, committing 
one misdeed after another,” might steal a watch to 
pay his gambling debts. In another instance it is a 
banker who stands at the very head of his profession, 
trusted, esteemed, respected by his own community 
and his colleagues throughout the country, a million- 
aire in his own right, and vet he yields:to the fever of 
speculation and sinks his good name in disgrace and 
brings sorrow and ruin upon those who had implicit 
confidence in his integrity. Between these two at 
the top and the bottom of the social seale are thou- 
sands of men, women and children possessed of a mad 
desire to get something for nothing. 

In the advertising columns of newspapers and 
magazines are offers of all sorts of “ get-rich-quick 
concerns.” One is for building lots at the seaside for 
one dollar down and one dollar per month until paid 
for. Another is for sharés in an Investment and 
Real Estate Company, at ten dollars down and ten 
dollars a month, yielding 8 per cent. a year; or in 
real estate in the city, again upon the installment 
plan, and paying from ten to fourteen per cent. Then 
there are bonds (paying 6 per cent.) in an Irrigation 
Company in the far West; shares in a manufacturing 
company which promises from 12 to 20 per cent. the 
first year upon any amount from ten dollars to one 
thousand. And so it goes on, from raffling on the 
porch of a summer hotel for a piece of needle-work to 
an auction sale at the close of a church fair, a long- 
ing to get something worth more than the money paid 
for it. Full value for money received is not enough 


to satisfy, and this leads to another thought, namely, 
that the person who buys at a bazaar given for a char- 
itable object, articles for which he, or she, pays only 
half, more or less, of its actual marketable value, 
is not by that purchase made a contributor to charity, 
but a recipient of charity. The really charitable per- 
son would be more apt, not only to pay the full value, 
but add something to it as a contribution to the cause. 

Gambling, as generally understood, means to play 
with the hope of winning solely, money or other valu- 
ables staked upon games of chance. To engage in a 
game of cards as a means of recreation, or a contest of 
skill with an opportunity of social mingling and an 
interchange of wit, cannot but result in pleasure to 
those who like it, but just so soon as there is an ob- 
ject offered as a reward, or a premium placed upon 
that skill, whether it be money, jewelry, objects of art 
or literature, it becomes no longer a means of recrea- 
tion, but gambling or playing for stakes. We know 
that some of our members enjoy meeting their friends 
and joining in such games, but always decline to com- 
pete for the prizes offered, and to those of us who 
really enjoy a game as a trial of skill and as an oppor- 
tunity for social pleasure, this seems the only right 
way. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal for the Ninth month, 
Francis Hopkinson Smith says: “ To-day the love of 
gambling does not even spare our daughters just out 
of school. In the old days the young girls would no 
more have played cards for money than they would 
have ridden horseback man-fashion. To-day no 
young girl in certain sets can keep her friends—in- 
deed, she is almost completely isolated—unless she 
joins them at some gaming table—often a table in her 
own house, it is true, but a gaming table all the same. 

“ But a short time ago eight different card clubs 
were meeting in the large drawing room of aSouthern 
hotel during the hours between breakfast and dinner. 
I found on inquiry that more than one hundred fami- 
lies were represented in this hotel parlor—most of 
them mothers. At first the excitement of play for 
the mere pleasure of winning was what they met for. 
Soon this palled upon them. Prizes were then offered 
or money was staked, the limit being a penny or a 
small silver coin. Finally even this shrinking relue- 
tance was laughed at. Not to play for larger gain 
began to be looked upon with disfavor. 

“ Tf there be those who have solved the problem of 
life and believe that no harm can result from this 
highly respectable form of gambling, they should 
study more closely the fundamental law of the uni- 
verse—the law that we live by work. ... They may 
get converts to the belief that the short road of 
chance is possible, but it is like hunting the streets for 
a coin with which to pay for your next meal. You 
may find it, but it is more likely that you will star 
to death in the search. 

“ For this reason—and for this reason only—cards 
have destroyed more people than rum.” 











Wrath killeth the foolish man, an’ envy slayeth 
the silly one.—Job 5: 2. 
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TO PENN, MEAD AND THEIR JURY. 


A committee has been formed to carry out the 
project inaugurated by Horace J. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, to commemorate the Courage and Endurance of 
the Jurymen engaged in the Trial of William Penn 
and William Mead in 1670, by a Mural Tablet on the 
Old Bailey, and by other means. 

The legend suggested for the tablet is as follows: 


ON THIS SITE 
CHilliam J9enn and Gilliam Mead 
WERE TRIED 
in 1670 for 
Preaching in Grace Church Street. 


THIS TABLET COMMEMORATES 


The Courage and Endurance of the Jury 


Cibo Refused 
to give a Verdict against them, although condemned 
to be 
* Locked up without Meat, Drink, Fire or Tobacco,” 
FOR 
Cwo Mights 
AND 
were each fined Forty Marks for Non-compliance 
with the repeated demands of the Court 
to convict Penn and Mead 


AGAINST THE EVIDENCE. 


WILLIAM PENN at the age of TWENTY-FIVE, 
brought the case of these Jurymen (who were in 
prison for non-payment of their fines, whose 
names are appended hereto: 

EDWARD BUSHEL HENRY MICHEL WILLIAM LEVER 
THOMAS VEERE GREGORY WALKLET JOHN BRIGHTMAN 
CHARLES MILSON HENRY HENLEY JAMES DAMASK 
WILLIAM PLUMSTEAD JOHN HAMMOND JOHN BAILY 

on a Writ of Habeas Corpus before Chief Justice 
Vaughan, who delivered the opinion of the Court 
which established for all time, where the 
Common Law of England is the Law of the Land, 


Che Bight of Juries 


to give their Verdict according to their Convictions. 


In regard to the trial of William Penn and Wil-. 


liam Mead, consult the booklet written by William 
Penn, entitled, “ The Peoples Ancient and Just Lib- 
erties, ASSERTED in the Tryal of William Penn, and 
William Mead, at the Sessions held at the Old Baily 
in London, the first, third, fourth, and fifth of Sept. 
70, against the most Arbitrary procedure of that 
Court.” “ Printed in the vear 1670.” Much of this 
is quoted both in Clarkson’s, Dixon’s and in Janney’s 
“ Life of William Penn.” 

Consult also Taswell-Langmead’s “ English Consti- 
tutional History.” On pp.,-171-172, ed. 1886, he 


savs: “ After the abolition of the Star Chamber, the 
Crown made use of the Judges to intimidate juries. 
At length the immunity of juries was finally estab- 
lished in 1670, by the celebrated decision of Chief 
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Justice Vaughan in Bushel’s case. Edmund Bushel 
was foreman of the jury who acquitted the famous 
William Penn and William Mead, the Quakers, on a 
prosecution for having preached in Gracechurch 
Street, contrary to the Conventicle Act. The Re- 
corder of London fined each of the jury forty marks 
(£26 13s. 4d.), and Bushel, having been committed to 
prison for refusing to pay sued out his writ of habeas 
corpus in the Court of Common Pleas. On the re- 
turn being made that he had been committed for find- 
ing a verdict against full and manifest evidence and 
against the direction of the Court, Chief Justice 
Vaughan held the ground to be insufficient, and dis- 
charged the prisoner.” 

The cases of both Penn and Bushel are fully re- 
ported in the “ State Trials,” Vol. VI, p. 967. An- 
other very good report by Chief Justice Vaughan 
himself is to be found in “ Vaughan’s Reports,” p. 
135. 

Other reports of it are to be found in Denman’s- 
Broom’s “ Constitutional Law,” pp. 117-138, in 
Thomas’s “ Leading Cases on Constitutional Law,” 
3rd ed., p. 107, and, in fact, any good work on Con- 
stitutional Law or Constitutional History. This case 
is an extremely important one, and is almost invaria- 
bly referred to in any work on the Constitution. 

Those who wish to assist in the matter of the tablet 
are asked to send their subscriptions to the English 
Committees Checks should be made payable to 
Henry Lloyd Wilson, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and should be sent to Berkeley Geo. Mitchell, 
the treasurer, 84 Drayton Road, King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Should more money be received than is sufficient 
to pay for the tablet, it is proposed to print William 
Penn’s account of the trial in facsimile as near as 
may be, copies of which will be sent to subscribers, 
and will also be for sale by Headley Bros., 14, Bish- 
opsgate Street Without, E.C. 





ANOTHER QUAKERESS. 


The criticism of “ The Quakeress ” in the issue of 
Tenth month 7th, leads me to eall the attention of 
INTELLIGENCER readers to Caroline Atwater Mason’s 
little novel, “ A Windflower.” It is difficult to tell, 
efter all, which of the two daughters of Moses Heren- 
dean is the real heroine, as interest centers so closely 
in both toward the close of the story; but the influ- 
ence of both types of womanhood over the life of 
“Father Norman, the rector of St. Cuthbert’s,” is 
undoubted, and the effect of Quaker surroundings 
and ideals on the atmosphere of tle book is very 
clear. The true Friendly spirit is found in the beau- 
tiful character of Moses Herendean, a not too severe 
Orthodox Friend of a Pennsylvania town. 

We have not yet found the ideal Quakeress of fic- 
tion, having all the qualities desired by the critic of 
“ The Quakeress,” even in “ A Windflower,” but the 
novel is, without doubt, worth the time it takes to 
read it carefully. E. M. W. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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SEARCHERS AFTER TRUTH. 


[The following, to which our attention was called by our 
friend, Elias Livezey, of Baltimore, is from the editorial col- 
umns of the Baltimore American, whose circulation is over 
2,000,000 per month. It was no doubt suggested by the dis- 
missal of Prof. Mitchell from Boston University, because he 
did not follow the example of too many teachers in denomina- 
tional colleges and go to sleep over his studies. He arrived at 
conclusions different from those established in the infancy of 
Bible study, which, outside of the ruling bodies of the great 
denominations, is not looked upon as a crime.] 


During the past ten years a number of learned and 
distinguished scholars, all of them clergymen, have 
become martyrs to their knowledge. Patient research 
and a plain and logical use of their faculties in ex- 
plaining their discoveries, instead of commending 
them to the church, has led to their dismissal from 
responsible positions with contumely, so far as their 
judges were able to inflict the latter. This process 
of degradation has not been confined to a single de- 
nomination; it has been enforced by a number of 
churches. To get at its real significance it should be 
remembered that the personal reputations of these 
gentlemen are spotless. The limelight of publicity 
has shone on them for many a year, and in all their 
relations, public and private, there has been no whis- 
per of scandal. Their main offence, outside of their 
researches and discoveries, appears to be that they 
have labored more diligently than other men, and 
have achieved reputations of a more exalted character 
than other men. 


They have been degraded for saying too much; but 
what does the church expect to gain by such a policy? 
The ordinary knowledge at the disposal of the church, 
the dogmas, liturgies and doctrines, were not the reve- 
lation of a moment. They were constructed through 
centuries of earnest labor, and ratified, many of them, 
by councils and conventions, after controversial strug- 
gles which threatened to split the church in twain. 
The fact that such controversies prevailed is an indi- 
cation that there was room for a reasonable doubt. 
In the days of these famous councils men were not as 
learned as they are to-day. They had not the means 
of obtaining information accessible to-day, and the 
philosophy of religion was in its infancy. The plea 
that all of these things were fixed by revelation will 
not hold, because Jesus, according to the gospels and 
epistles, fixed very few things, and from his death 
until now men have been endeavoring to explain the 
revelations of God. It would seem, therefore, that 
the more able, the more earnest and the more thor- 
ough a searcher after truth is the more useful he 
ought to be to the church, for religion is truth, and 
cannot possibly be anything else. 

It is notable that the most learned men are de- 
graded, men whose learning and scholarship are gen- 
erously and universally recognized by the enlightened 
world, as though knowledge were a disadvantage in 
religion. The claim that certain things have been 
found to be different from the interpretations placed 
on them in an ignorant age, not by the Almighty, of 
course, but by weak and fallible man, is not investi- 
gated, because in such a matter the testimony of the 
expert would far outweigh the opinions of those who | 
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had given no such faithful study to the subject. 
Heresy or contumacy is the charge, the most evasive 
term ever invented in religion, and one by means of 
which good men have been cruelly done to death. 
How can this course help religion? In the early ages 
of the church, when for many years Christians were 
divided into two warring parties over the spelling of 
a word, it may have been possible to excite zeal and 
earnestness by almost any device, but we are in the 
twentieth century, when the schoolmaster is abroad 
and the people are keenlv anxious for knowledge. 

It may be said, without exaggeration, that tlie 
search for truth is universal. It is observable in all 
branches of learning and in all the departments of 
industry. The people are quickly put in possession of 
the truth as discovered, the daily press giving with 
substantial accuracy all of the developments and dis- 
coveries. The more the people learn the more ex- 
panded their minds become and the more eager they 
are for the truth. But they want the truth, and not 
theological puzzles. Religion teaches that God is 
truth. Christ said so. It is not only easy but irre- 
sistible for the common people to argue that if God 
is truth he is not the author of any theological mis- 
takes made by men. But these are the people tht 
the church is directed to bring into the fold, and 
unless it does bring them into the fold, it will be seri- 
ously remiss in its duty. Instead, therefore, of driv- 
ing out the learned men and lowering the intellectual 
tone of the church, it would seem to be better policy 
to investigate impartially the conclusions reached by 
these scholars in order to determine their accuracy. 
The idea that God’s truth can be injured by investi- 
gation is too absurd to be entertained by intelligent 
people, but the church, which is man’s creation, can 
cripple its usefulness by closing its eyes to the light 
and blindly adhering to obsolete interpretations of 
Scripture. 





“THEIR LIVES, INDEED, WERE POEMS.” 


A poet has said that “as for Browning’s love for 
his wife, nothing more tender and chivalrous has ever 
been told of ideal lovers in an ideal romance. It is so 
beautiful a story that one often prefers it to the sweet- 
est or loftiest poem that came from the lips of 
either.” True; yet the lives of the two as poets make 
the story what it is. Their lives, indeed, were poems, 
as Milton said poets’ lives should be, and their poetry 
was their life, as Mrs. Browning said should also be 
true of poets. The world could spare neither the lives 
nor the poems, and especially would it be poor with- 
out those poems in which each sang of the other. 
Take these together, was there ever, in all the treas- 
ury of the world’s literature, so angelical an an- 
tiphony of love, anthemed by the two radiant and im- 
mortal lovers themselves ?—Richard Watson Gilder, 
in the Century. 








Not thine, nor mine, to question or reply 

When He commands us, asking “how ?” or “ why ?” 

He knows the cause; His ways are wise and just; 

Who serves the King must serve with perfect trust. 
—Van Dyke. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


INFLUENCES THAT IMPERIL SOCIAL 
ORDER. 


One of the comparatively young men, suddenly 
lifted to the level of a large salary, and as suddenly 
clothed with great commercial responsibility by An- 
drew Carnegie, has precipitately fallen from moral 
grace. Much wealth, coupled with large influence of 
a certain type, seems to have made him mad, to the 
extent that he purposes to ignore his marital obliga- 
tions, and secks to be freed from them. In accordance 
with this purpose he is seeking a divorce from his 
wife. She had struggled with him in his poverty, is 
the mother of his children, and in every way seems 
worthy of his continued love, loyalty, allegiance and 
sympathy. He now desires to turn her aside, to be- 
stow his rather dubious affections on another. 

Much just indignation is being expressed regarding 
the indefensible conduct of this assistant steel mag- 
nate, and while the condemnation is well deserved, it 
would seem that the lessons of this case warrant the 
supposition that the man in question is sinned against 
as well as sinning. He is, in a measure, the victim 
of loose notions regarding social morality which have 
been floating in the atmosphere for a long time, which 
have lead to much unprofitable theorizing on the part 
of and in behalf of supposed mismated couples in all 
parts of our country, the whole matter seeking ex- 
pression and finding its result in the increased busi- 
ness of our divorce courts. Had a proper condemna- 
tion of these theories and practices come promptly 
from the leaders of society, and from those who set 
the pace for personal and public thinking, in the 
newspapers, the pulpits and the educational institu- 
tions of the country, warrant and encouragement for 
wrong social conduct would not have been so plen- 
tiful as it is now, and the career of the social misfits 
in our modern life would not be so comfortable. So- 
ciety itself is partly responsible, by virtue of the 
standards which it maintains, for the social sins which 
men and women commit. 

The second lesson, while perhaps more economic 
than the first, is not much less moral. It is an injury 
to any young man, rather than a blessing, to suddenly 
put him in the way of a large income, before he has 
learned to value it, or in advance of his understand- 
ing the moral responsibility which goes with great 
possessions. If he gets his phenomenal salary, in ad- 
vance of the healthy ripening process which gradual 
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experience and less sudden prosperity carries with it, 
his money may be simply a moral millstone about his 
neck. 

It has to be said that the trend of our commercial 
life, and by far too often the course of our civil and 
criminal courts, have helped to convey the impres- 
sion that great wealth enables one to buy, not sim- 
ply immunity from the results of crime, but social in- 
dulgence to violate the moral law. In so far as this 
attitude has helped to contribute towards commercial 
dishonesty, social immorality and political corrup- 
tion, it is a form of sinning against the weak, and 
opening the door for the tempted. 

Better than casting stone at the world’s delin- 
quents, however, is that moral concern, crystallizing 
itself into helpful activity, to so change the condi- 
tions, and to so create the environment, that the 
moral life may be conserved, and the social order 
upheld instead of being imperiled. The society which 
does not maintain at every point the correct stand- 
ard of personal and public virtue, cannot hold itself 
guiltless of the crimes and follies committed by so- 
ciety’s shirks and shams. 



















































CURRENT EVENTS. 

























A meeting of two thousand members of the com- 
mercial community of Berlin, Germany, was held on 
the 17th, in the Bourse of Berlin, to advocate friendly 
relations between England and Germany. The Bur- 
gomaster of Berlin, many members of the Reichstag 
and several well-known savants were present. Prince 
Schoenaich-Carolath, Professor Friedrich Paulsen 
and others spoke strongly in favor of such friendly 
relation. A resolution in accordance with the views 
of the meeting was adopted, and was forwarded to 
Prince von Buelow, the Imperial Chancellor; Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the British Premier, 
and Lord Avebury, who recently présided over a 
meeting in London for the furtherance of friendly 
relations between Great Britain and Germany. The 
resolution emphasizes especially the advantages of 
such relations from a commercial standpoint. Tele- 
grams of sympathy were read from the dramatists, 
Sudermann, Fulda and Hauptmann. 






























The unemployed poor of London made an unusual 
demonstration last week. A few hundred of them 
went in procession from Trafalgar Square to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and marched up the steps singing 
“ Marseillaise.” Here they were joined by others, 
to the number of three thousand, and filed into the 
cathedral silently and respectfully while the service 
was in progress, their appearance being in striking 
contrast to the fashionably dressed worshipers who 
were assembled there. Such a scene has not been 
witnessed at St. Paul’s since twenty years ago, when 
John Burns , now president of the Local Government 
Board, led a similar demonstration to the cathedral. 
A new plan for alleviating the prevailing distress has 
been submitted to the St. Pancras Distress Commit- 
tee, in the form of a proposal that the King should 
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be petitioned to use his personal example and influ- NOTES BY THE WAY. 

ence upon the richer section of society, to induce 
them to live a simpler life. 























With more than a freshening breeze sweeping up 
the Schuylkill valley, and blowing over the Mont- 
gomery County hills, we wended our way on the 10th 
inst. to Plymouth Meeting, by way of Conshohocken. 
The meeting for worship was attended in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon we had the pleasure of 
meeting with the Young Friends’ Association. At 
Plymouth Meeting a vigorous day school has been 
built up from a rather weak foundation by our 
friend, Benjamin Smith. This neighborhood was an 
abolition center ‘in the strenuous times before the 
war, the sentiment being so strong that a hall for 
abolition meetings was built in the little hamlet. The 
talk in the afternoon was an attempt to draw some 
practical lessons from the life of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and the abolition movement. 

















The textile manufacturers of Philadelphia have 
decided to reduce the working hours of their em- 
ployees from sixty to fifty-seven hours per week. 
This is a Christmas present. Instead of working ten 
hours out of the twenty-four in a dusty mill, at a 
monotonous task, the textile workers will now have 
to work only nine and a half hours. The children of 
these same employers who are giving this munificent 
Christmas present are taught that the best appor- 
tionment of one’s time would be eight hours for sleep, 
eight hours for work and eight hours for recreation. 

ut we do not as yet believe fully in the ideal appor- 
tionment of a textile worker’s time. If any textile 
worker wants to live a more wholesome life he can 
get out and some fellow can easily be found who has : ; : 
been out of work long enough to be glad to work nine About, twenty miles from Baltimore, on the 
and a half hours a day. It will be remembered that | crooked Maryland and Pennsylvania Railroad, is the 
in the big strike two years ago, in which the workers little village of Fallston, where | the Little Falls 
so utterly failed, the one point at issue was shorter Friends meeting 1s located. | Tradition says, and the 
working hours. They asked for fifty-five hours a | Memory of the oldest inhabitant doth not run to the 
week. c contrary, that the meeting at this place had a rather 
‘inn unusual origin. William Amoss, the founder of the 
meeting, was born in 1717, and became a communi- © 
eant of the Episcopal Church. But early in life his 
soul hungered for a more simple and spiritual form of 
worship. In accordance with this desire one First- 
day he was led to wend his way to the forest for silent 
meditation, and invited two friends to accompany 

It is announced that R. A. Torrey and Charles M. | him. Seated on a log they held their simple service, 
Alexander will begin their evangelistic labors in | and felt enriched. The circle was speedily enlarged, 
Philadelphia on the first First-day in Second month, | and finally becoming convinced that they were in sub- 
by which time it is expected that a large auditorium | stantial unity with the Society of Friends, they ap- 
will be ready for them. These Christian workers, | plied to Gunpowder Monthly Meeting to be taken 
who are doubtless sincere, employ methods and teach | into membership, were cordially received, and soon 
a theology that the great majority of thinking people | a meeting house was built, and the Little Falls meet- 
have outgrown. According to the figures given thou- | ing was established. 
sands of persons have been converted by their preach- 
ing, but as yet we have no statistics to show what per- 
manent good has resulted from their labors. Doubt- 
less many have been helped by them to lead a better 
life. It is also probable that many who declared 
themselves converted under stress of great emotional 
excitement, experienced merely a temporary exalta- 
tion, after which they were in greater spiritual dark- 
ness than before. If all of the churches would turn 
their attention to the things of the spirit, and if all 
church members would show by their lives that they 
desire the joys of the spirit rather than the pleasures 
of the flesh, there would everywhere be a healthy, 
natural spiritual growth, the fruits of which would be 
lasting. 
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Representative Morrell, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Militia, introduced 
a resolution on the 15th to re-establish the army can- 
teen. 
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Not a few forceful Friends have been members of 
this meeting, and there seems to have always existed 
a rather more than ordinary fellowship between 
Friends here and the members of other religious de- 
nominations. It is said that in the early days an 
Irish ministering Friend was on terms of close inti- 
macy with his fellow Irishman, the Catholic priest. 
The latter invited the former to attend his church 
service, to which assent was given, on condition that 
the visit should be reciprocated. This was agreed, 
and the Friend made his appearance in the front pew 
of the Catholic house of worship. He sat in regular 
Friendly fashion with his hat on, when the priest 
came down from the altar and promptly took the 
Friends’ hat off. Soon the priest visited the Friends’ 
meeting, took his place in the front seat, and at once 


Righteousness alone hath right removed his hat, when the Irish Friend came prompt- 
For love of ail found loveliest, freedom, truth, 


























































































































Faith, reason, hope and honor, to require ly down from the gallery, and placed the priest’s hat 
Life at our hands: and if on sand or stone back on his head, where it remained until the meet- 
a = ee os a ing was ended, during which the Irish Quaker 
‘all, shed with all our heart and full free will, . ‘ 9 7 ‘ 

hte ok cutee uh. Gils oleh akan on Gam preacher did not fail to deliver a pointed sermon on 











Regards us no wise. Swinburne. religious formalism. It would seem to be not en- 
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tirely without value and meaning to take account of 
the appearance of the grace of humor in connection 
with Friends and Friendly movements. 


* & & 


Fifth-day, the 14th inst., was the regular mid-week 
meeting at Fallston, and we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing and mingling with an interesting company of 
Friends of the neighborhood, more than half a dozen 
having come from the Forest Hill meeting seven 
miles away. After the meeting a short conference 
was held with the Friends present, and arrangements 
made.for establishing a Whittier Reading Circle in 
the Fallston neighborhood. Preliminary steps were 
also taken to start a circle at Forest Hill. In the 
evening an interesting company assembled, and lis- 
tened to a talk on the “ Quaker Revival.” Fallston 
is one of those interesting Friendly neighborhoods 
where there has developed the least bit of discourage- 
ment because of the comparison which the reminis- 
cent are disposed to make with other and supposed 
better days. Yet it is quite possible for Fallston, and 
all other like neighborhoods, to again become centers 
of Friendly strength and influence if the Friends on 
the ground simply become baptized with the Friendly 
spirit, from which will develop a genuine enthusiasm 
in behalf of the spread of the truth. To that end we 
must consecrate our thought and action. 


* *& * 


While the first snowstorm of the season was put- 
ting a white blanket over the dirty city streets, we 
wended our way to the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Avenue. The mothers of the neigh- 
borhood, or at least half a hundred of them, were 
assembled for their weekly conference with the super- 
intendent of the Guild. In these meetings they get 
many hints toward better home building, and are in- 
spired in many ways for meeting the battle of life. 
Poverty is the prevailing evil in this section of the 
city, and unaided it breeds the social abandon and the 
perpetual improvidence which goes with a continuous- 
ly discouraging condition. The opportunities for 
good in this neighborhood are incalculable. If the 
Guild never did anything but broaden the outlook in 
the lives of these mothers, and give them larger hope 
and better ideals in life, it would have justified itself 
a thousand times. But it does more than that. It 
helps the boys and girls, it inculeates lessons of wis- 
dom and economy in social affairs, it teaches the value 
of intelligent service in the home. The Guild is ham- 
pered in many ways for the want of larger support, 
and the increased working force which an adequate 
income would give. Friends need to understand that 
the finest opportunity in Philadelphia to really cast 
bread upon the waters is in helping the Guild finan- 
cially and otherwise. 


The Friends’ meeting at Norristown, visited last 
First-day, has been housed and performing its service 
only a little more than fifty years. The commodious 
and comfortable meeting house is pleasantly located, 
and every First-day contains a large company of in- 


terested worshipers. In the afternoon the meeting 
of the Friends’ Association was held in the meeting 
house, and was well attended. Norristown has a 
splendid force of interested and consecrated workers. 
They are possessed of the missionary spirit, and have 
been doing really important work at Providence, ten 
miles away. This meeting was discontinued many 
years ago, but lately a First-day school was started 
there, looked after by some concerned young people 
in the neighborhood, under the direction of Norris- 
town Friends, Mary R. Livezey being the special bur- 
den bearer in this particular. Under this impulse the 
old meeting house has been repaired, and the grounds 
made more attractive. Norristown is one of the 
bright spots in our heritage, and we feel sure that the 
concerned Friends there will not grow weary in well 
doing. H. W. W. 








GEORGE E. BROOKE. 


{Address before the Farmers’ Club of Montgomery County, 
Maryland.] 

The thoughts that are uppermost in the minds of 
all of us this evening are not those of the material 
and social interests which this club of farmers was 
organized to foster. For the first time for nearly a 
century guests beneath this hospitable roof miss the 
genial presence and warm welcome of one who has 
just passed away. The memory of no living man 
runs back to the time when George E. Brooke was not 
the host at “ Brooke Grove.” Whether friend or 
stranger, his kindly greeting and warm, manly hand- 
clasp, made all at home under his roof tree. 

The solemnity of his funeral on the beautiful Sun- 
day evening of October 8th, attended as it was by his 
many friends from far and near, gave evidence of the 
deep sense of personal loss which each one felt. The 
lovely autumn evening upon which all nature seemed 
to pause in beauteous silence, upon which any words 
of man, no matter how well chosen, would have 
jarred, seemed most appropriate for the close of the 
earthly career of one who had so well filled out the 
destiny of man. 

It is well for us who while still busy with the many 
duties of our active lives, have nevertheless traveled 
further on life’s journey than we have yet to go, to 
pause and reflect upon the life that a man has led, 
who, after nearly ninety-three years, still holds his 
place in the hearts and minds and lives of his fellow- 
men. Old age did not leave him stranded by the way- 
side. He held a place among us that was all his own, 
and the time never came when he could be spared. 

His character was founded upon lines that one 
knew that God had made; it was grand in its simplic- 
ity. His life seemed to link the present with the ele- 
mental virtues of an earlier time. “ The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ”—pause a 
moment and think what that means; think, among the 
many men you know, how many fail to grasp its full 
significance. 

Think how often weakness and hypocrisy make 
men fail to measure up to what it includes, and then 
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contrast that with what you know of him. It has 
seemed to me for many years that his word has been 
the standard, the unit, by which I measured integrity 
and honor. 

The strenuous excitement of modern life was not 
required for his happiness; the dawn of each bright 
morning, the leaves of each new spring, the flowers 
that blossomed, and the grain that waved, each and all 
appealed to his bright, harmonious nature, which, un- 
sullied by morbid thoughts, kept sweet and fresh 
through all the years as when life began. 


He loved his fellowmen, rejoiced in their happiness 
and sympathized with their sorrows, praised their good 
deeds, and was lenient to their faults, excepting only 
that a man who was not honest in word and act was 
not for him. His long experience and sound judg- 
ment made his advice, which was never given unless 
asked, invaluable. And his wonderful memory, ex- 
tending from what was the early youth of the country 
down to the present time, accurate alike in all things 
he ever knew, was a marvel beyond ordinary under- 
standing. Facts and incidents related by him were to 
be learned nowhere else. 

He has gone where the Great Creator has ordained 
that men shall go who have lived true lives here. This 
much we know; beyond that we trust. We must be- 
lieve that such lives go on, that all that was so beau- 
tiful on earth cannot be lost; that in some far Valhalla 
those who loved on earth must meet again; that he is 
with the wife and children who have gone before, the 
wife whose memory was so sacred to him, and whom 
he mourned for more than twenty years, and whose 
gentle, gracious presence here endeared her to all 
who knew her, the son who passed away in early man- 
hood, and the little children years before. All, all 
must be together now where parting and grief can 
come no more. Cuas. F. Kirk. 


CONVICTIONS OF THE PENN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


[Expressed at the Thirty-ninth Anniversary, Twelfth month 
7th, 1905.) 


VSYLVANTA 


Whereas, The events that have transpired since 
our last anniversary render still more emphatic the 
necessity of “Removing the causes of war” and 


i, the conditions of peace,” we are convinced: 
That educational methods of peace should be 
‘aed into our homes and schools, whereby the 
responsibilities of citizenship and the requisites of 
good government should be taught and the ethics of 
arbitration practiced; and in our communities, na- 
tional and international relations, even-handed jus- 
tice, equal rights and charity should dominate, that 
there may be more of fellowship and a common in- 
terest. 
2d. That arbitration is the economic substitute and 
preventive of war, and all treaties should be without 
reservations or limitations, and rejoicing, as we do, in 
the many that have been ratified, we still feel that 
there is need to have behind them entire sincerity and 
g-od faith, and that there is even higher ground, to 
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so live in obedience to the “ Golden Rule ” that there 
shall be no oceasion to submit difficulties to arbitra- 
tion, nations can settle them between themselves as 
proven in the triumph of Russia and Japan, even in 
the midst of war, and that exemplary farther triumph 
of Sweden and Norway by their peaceful separation. 

3d. That our gratitude is due to President Roose- 
velt for inviting the nations to a second Hague Con- 
ference (which we suggest might be again on the 
18th day of May, now known as Peace Day), and that 
it will do more than deal with rules of war, but aim to 
do away with war and the preparations for war alto- 
gether by adopting practical measures whereby the 
Tribunal will be the Court of last resort, and result 
in an International Congress to convene at certain 
periods and thus settle the question of reduction and 
limitation of armies and navies by making them use- 
less, and thus bring about disarmament. 


4th. That nations or individuals cannot be called 
neutral if they contribute funds, seek and accept con- 
tracts for battleships, volunteer service, supply mu- 
nitions of war, or in any way aid one or the other 
belligerents for the sake of making money. 


5th. That oppression and ignorance are largely 
responsible for the appalling atrocities and discontent 
in Russia and other monarchical countries, and they 
could be materially remedied by independence and a 
common school education, whereby liberty and jus- 
tice could be secured, and thus promote happiness 
and peace; and as sympathy and charity know no 
bounds our government might send food, clothing 
and money by commissioners to Russia, who would 
see that the contributions, in the name of humanity, 
are given to the sufferers and ascertain if the way 


- opened for their emigration and if land could be pro- 


vided for them by the United States and British 
America for agriculture. It might also recognize the 
efforts of the Czar to grant more of freedom and 
equal rights to the people. 


6th. That the system of standing armies, battle- 
ships, and training men.as soldiers, does not neces- 
sarily guarantee patriotism and loyalty, but is a men- 
ace of war and a danger to every government that 
upholds it. Far better the newer problems that con- 
front the civilized world, the spread of tolerance, the 
removal of discriminations of class and caste, the ame- 
lioration of the social condition of peoples, the bring- 
ing together of nationally antagonistic or anti- 

pathetic elements in the common interest of order and 
aan for then the sympathie s of the people are 
naturally reflected in the sentiments of a government 
and shape its course, as far as the law of nations per- 
mits. And with this principle referring the Russian 
barbarities to The Hague Tribunal, declaring that 
the peace of the world is being threatened, there 
would be such united action by the great Powers that 
it would bring Russia to terms and prevent mutiny 
without the firing of a gun and without the necessity 
of having a battleship appear in a Russian seaport. 

7th. That the redemption of a commonwealth from 
fraud and corruption through the political action of a 
conscientious people, and the determination to con- 
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secrate it to purity, honesty and “ that righteousness 
that exalteth a nation” is one of the encouraging 
conditions of peace, and now if it can secure to woman 
her equal political rights, if it can uphold the Declara- 
tion of Independence that life is inviolable, and 
abolish capital punishment, and will so legislate as to 
save the people from the curse of intemperance, we 
shall be still more encouraged for the promotion of 
peace, 

President, Hon. Wm. N. Ashman; vice-presidents, 


Alfred H. Love, Sarah T. R. Eavenson, M.D., Arch- 
bishop P. J. Ryan, John M. Shrigley, Prof. Daniel 
Batchellor, Chas. F. Jenkins, Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 
and others; secretary, Arabella Carter; treasurer, 
©, P. Hastings. 
ATHLETICS AT SWARTHMORE. 
The Swarthmore College Athletic Council, which 


is composed of the Alumni Athletic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Faculty Advisory Committee and the Un- 
dergraduate Athletic Council, met at the University 
Club, Philadelphia, on the 8th instant. Walter Clo- 
thier, °95, chairman of the Alumni Athletic Advisory 
Committee, presided at the meeting, and E. P. Pal- 
mer, ’06, acted as secretar 7. 

Among the visitors at the meeting were President 
Joseph Swain, Charles Jenkins, David Lukens, Mor- 
ris L. Clothier, William C. Sproul, George H. 
Brooke, Professor Stine, Charles G. Hodge and W. FE. 
Walter. 

At the opening of the meeting President Swain 
made the motion that the visitors be invited to take 
the same part in the meeting as the regular members 
of the Council, which motion was approved. 

Mr. Howard C. Johnson, as auditor of the Alumni 
Athletic Fund, reported that the total subscriptions 
to the fund this year were $1,230, and the expenses, 
$1,040.07, leaving a balance of $189.93. The books 
showed that there were fifty-five subscribers to the 
fund, who gave from $5 to $150 each. 

Dean Caldwell, as manager of the football team, 
reported that he had paid $1,000 for the stand, and 
after all other expenses were taken out he had a bal- 
ance of over $500 to hand over to the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Walter Clothier, chairman of the Alumni Athletic 
Advisory Committee, then read the following report 
on the year’s work, part of which is as follows: 

“The calendar vear now drawing to a close has 
easily been the most brilliant and successful that 
Swarthmore has ever had. 

“ The La Crosse team again won the Intercollegiate 
Championship, losing, however, the final game of the 
season for the American Championship to Toronto 
University. We believe the La Crosse management 
of last spring were the first who have been able to 
hand over to the Athletic Treasury a substantial bal- 
ance. This is an encouraging feature, as it shows 
that the popularity of the game is increasing. 

“While track athletics are not as prominent at 
Swarthmore as they were ten or fifteen years ago, yet 
last spring Swarthmore showed up well in this depart- 








ment. The relay team won a notable victory at 
Franklin Field, and one of our runners distinguished 
the college and himself in the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships by capturing third place in the half mile 
run. 

“ Swarthmore’s 1905 football team was not only 
the strongest that she ever had, but it was one of the 
best teams that has ever represented any college in 
the East outside of the Big Four. The easy victories 
over Georgetown, the Navy, Cornell, Lafayette and 
Wesleyan have placed Swarthmore most conspicu- 
ously before the football public. 

‘It may be of interest to you to know that the 
New York newspapers have rated the college teams 
in the East about as follows: Yale first, Pennsylva- 
nia second, Dartmouth third, Harvard fourth, 
Swarthmore fifth and Princeton sixth. 

‘ We wish to call especial attention to the fact that 
Swarthmore’s rise in the football world has not been 
of the mushroom growth order. With one or two ex- 
ceptions our teams since 1898 have each slowly in- 
creased in strength until the present high standard 
was reached. This high standard your Football Com- 
mittee will try at least to maintain. 

“ The nucleus of this year’s team is practically the 
same as that of a year ago, and the credit for its 
higher development of play must be given entirely 
to Coach Brooke. Not too much praise can be given 
to Dr. Cummings for the splendid physical condition 
of practically all the team in every game. 

“ The success of this year’s team is especially grat- 
ifying to your Football Committee in view of the very 
stringent eligibility rules adopted at this meeting a 
year ago. All these rules have been strictly enforced 
by the Alumni and Faculty Athletic Committees, and 
let us add that we know of no small college and only 
a féw large universities who have as strict an eligibil+ 
ity code as has Swarthmore at the present time. A 
vear ago, before the one year’s residence rule was 
adopted, we were criticised by some Swarthmoreans 
for playing two men on the team from another insti- 
tution. This year, however, we have not heard of 
objections raised to any individual member of the 
team, nor do we think that any criticism in this re- 
gard would be justified. 

“In view of the present agitation against brutal 
and so-called ‘ dirty’ football, it is well worthy of 
note that except in the first contest of the season no 
criticism has come on our team, and then only under 
very extenuating circumstances. All the other 
games, while hard football, were clean, gentlemanly 
contests. 

“There is a great deal of work connected with ath- 
letics at Swarthmore, and your committees are run- 
ning the different sports to the very best of their abil- 
ity. If any one has any suggestions or criticisms, 
either for Football or La Cross Committees, with rea- 
sons therefor, we hope they will be frankly given at 
this meeting. The principal object of this annual 
meeting of the Swarthmore Athletic Council is to 
define our athletic policy for the year 1906. We 
want all interested to have a voice in outlining that 
policy, and after it is fixed upon every one to work 
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together and support the different branches of ath- 
leties.” 

Mr. David Lukens, of the Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting, presented a communication from the meet- 
ing making certain suggestions regarding athletics. 
After discussion it was moved and carried that the 
Athletic Committee as far as possible carry out the 
suggestions, and that a reply to this effect be sent to 
the monthly meeting. Dr. Jesse Holmes, Howard C. 
Johnson, Morris L. Clothier, and Dudley Perkins 
were appointed on the committee to answer the com- 
munication. 

Dr. Jesse Holmes then made an address on the 
present system of athletics at Swarthmore, and made 
many valuable suggestions to the committee. 

He was followed by William E. Walter, ’92; Mor- 
ris L. Clothier, Charles Jenkins, Howard C. Johnson, 
96; William C. Sproul, 92; Dr. Trotter, Dr. Stine 
and Dr. Joseph Swain. 

After an exhaustive discussion it was moved that 
the following rule be added to the eligibility code: 

“No student who has attended another college 
shall represent the college on any team until he has 
resided at Swarthmore one calendar year.” 

The Schedule Committee was then appointed, as 
follows: Howard C. Johnson, George H. Brooke, the 
undergraduate manager (to be elected), and Walter 
Clothier, graduate manager. 

Mr. Underwood, the graduate manager of the 
spring sports the past few years, resigned on account 
of absence from the city, and Mr. Edson S. Harris, 
*02, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Walter Clothier was again appointed graduate foot- 
ball manager. 

It was moved and carried that it be reeommended 
to the Swarthmore College Athletic Association that 
it amend the constitution so that there should be 
three second assistant managers, so that less work 
would fall on the manager of the team. 

A plea was made by undergraduates present that 
more support should be given by the alumni to the 
track athletics. The Alumni Committee thoroughly 
approved of this suggestion, and it was the sense of 
the meeting that track athletics should be greatly en- 
couraged at Swarthmore, as they were ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

After a discussion on miscellaneous subjects the 
meeting adjourned.—The Swarthmorean. 


THE RURAL COLORED PEOPLE OF 
GEORGIA. 

Please grant me space through the columns of your 
paper once again to speak of the merits and needs of 
the Fort Valley High Industrial School at Fort Val- 
ley, Georgia. Located in the very heart of the 
“ Black Belt,” where in some sections there are as 
many as ten colored people to one white man, the in- 
stitution has a great territory in which to work. 

These colored people, for the most part, live in the 
rural districts. Their parents were the plantation 
slaves who were kept back on the large farms in the 
interior, not being allowed to come in contact with 
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their masters in their homes. Those who did the 
work in the homes, as butlers and maids, saw and ab- 
sorbed much of the refinement of the “ Big House.” 
When freedom came it found these colored people 
little advanced over the condition of their forefathers 
in Africa. 

Now came a few Northern people as teachers and 
helpers. They naturally centered their effort in and 
around the larger cities of the South, where the best 
material (the more enlightened colored people) could 
be found. Through all these years since emancipa- 
tion, the various societies, churches, ete., of the North 
have been sending means which has aided for the 
most part the city colored people, and they have made 
no mistake in this direction. 

The time has come now, however, when these rural 
colored people should be taken hold of and shown the 
better way. They are rugged, strong, eager and ap- 
preciative, and most of them are honest to a fault. 
The great majority of these people need a common 
school education and a trade. They should then be 
taught the beauty and wholesomeness of country life, 
and urged to purehase small farms, improve them, 
and make them blossom with the labor of their hands 
and brains. 

The Fort Valley School is teaching colored people 
to see things in this light. It receives about five hun- 
dred students each year in its day and night school. 
The poorer ones who must pay for their education 
mainly by their labor, work during the day and attend 
night school. All students are required to do a cer- 
tain amount of work each day gratis to the institu- 
tion. 

Fort Valley sees plainly the work before it. The 
life of the colored people of the South is separate and 
apart from that of the white people. There is not 
even enough mingling in a broad way for the colored 
people to learn from their white neighbors. Inas- 
much as this is true, the colored people should be 
taught and prepared to teach and lead their own. 
Colored communities must have schools, and these 
colored schools, rural and otherwise, must depend 
upon schools like Fort Valley to provide teachers, ad- 
visers and helpers. 

There are more than a million colored people in 
the State of Georgia. No other State in the Union 
has so many, and yet there is not in the State a single 
industrial school (well equipped) for the teaching of 
trades to the colored people. 

The power and influence of our graduates making 
their lives felt for good wherever they go justify our 
appeal for help for Fort Valley. 

Four of the graduates of last year’s class—four 
young women—during the past summer taught near- 
ly five hundred students in rural schools which were 
some thirty or forty miles apart, each receiving and 
instructing more than a hundred pupils. In one case 


(the house being small) one-half of the pupils would 
recite in the house while the other half had recess, or 
were compelled to wait outside till those inside could 
be dismissed. 

Fort Valley needs and would appreciate help at 
this time. I am compelled to raise from ten to twelve 
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thousand dollars each year for current expenses. The 
bulk of this has come from the North, and has been 
collected largely by personal solicitation. Our own 
people contribute what they can. They hold fairs 
and give entertainments of various kinds, and are able 
to raise some money in this way. The white people 
in the main are poor, and-are often, naturally, un- 
willing to contribute, although those in our own im- 
mediate neighborhood help whenever the institution 
receives any large consideration from Northern 
donors. In addition to, our current expenses for this 
year, I am endeavoring to raise $3,500 to give the 
school an ample water supply. I would greatly ap- 
preciate gifts in any form, either large or small, and 
would be thankful, also, for any contribution of books 
to our library, or any papers for our reading rooms. 
I shall be in the city for a few days, at 1730 Addison 
Street, Philadelphia. Checks should be made payable 
to the order of the Fort Valley High Industrial 
School, and sent either here to me or at Fort Valley. 
Joseph H. Schenk, M.D., Sixth and Arch Streets; 
Theodore J. Lewis, 212 North Thirty-fourth Street, 
and G. Martin Brill, Sixty-second Street and Wood- 
land Avenue, are our trustees, and contributions may 
be sent through them also. 

Thanking you if you will place this message before 
friends of the colored. people who read your paper, I 
have the honor to remain, James H. Torsert, 


Assistant Principal and Financial Agent. 


ANTI-TOBACCO LEGISLATION. 
[From The Friend (London) }. 


The particulars recently gathered by the Scottish 
Anti-Tobacco Society respecting anti-tobacco legisla- 
tion abroad are of much interest and suggestiveness. 
Japan and the United States appear to be the most 
advanced in their endeavors to prevent juvenile smok- 
ing. In Japan all persons under twenty are prohib- 
ited from the use of tobacco; and a majority of the 
United States have passed laws against it, the age 
limit ranging from fourteen to twenty-one. In thirty- 
five States the evil results of smoking are taught in 
the public schools. The Tasmanians forbid smoking 
under the age of thirteen. In Cape Colony a law has 
recently been passed prohibiting the supply of to- 
bacco to youths under the age of sixteen, except with 
written order from parent, guardian or employer. 
Canada is likewise vigilant. Britain lags behind, and 
we continue to see in England mites in knickerbockers 
puffing their cigarettes, and undermining their con- 
stitutions, and preparing the way for the inroad of 
disease. 


Still is the might of Truth, as it has been: 
Lodged in the few, obey’d, and yet unseen. 

Rear’d on lone heights, and rare, 

His Saints their watch-flame hear. 
And the mad world sees the wide-circling blaze, 
Vain searching whence it streams, and how to 

quench its rays. 
—Cardinal Newman. 
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‘THE EVANGEL. 


The songs of Christmas had not ceased 
Upon the New Year’s air 

When first, from realms unknown released, 
Her spirit sought our care. 


And ’mid the watch with hope and dread, 
Hark! in the dawn-light dim 

One in the nursery overhead 
Wakes with a crooning hymn. 


“While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
All thoughtless sings the boy ;— 

Shall lisping lips foretell the flight 
Of fear, and herald joy! 


“Fear not ”—still hear him bravely sing 
The treasured words of old; 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring—” 
The ancient truth is told! 


For now the first small plaintive cry 
Of life stirs with the morn, 

And Heaven to earth again draws nigh— 
To us a child is born. 


Thus came the Child of God to earth; 
And since the world began 
An angel song for each dear birth 
Rings in the heart of man. 
—H., in the Atlantic. 


BIRTHS. 


HORNER.—In Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 20th, 
1905, to Dr. Lewis D. and Richard L. Horner, a son, who is 
named Lewis Kirk Horner. 


MARRIAGES. 


HARVEY—NEWBOLD.—Eleventh month 16th, 1905, at 
“Orchard Knoll,” home of the bride, under the care of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, Thomas Ellis Har- 
vey, son of Thomas B. and Mary S. Harvey, the former de- 
ceased, of Columbus, N. J., and Eugenia Newbold, deughter of 
Caleb and E. Cecelia Newbold, the former deceased, of George- 
town, Burlington County, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BURGESS.—In Chicago, IIl., Eleventh month Ist, 1905, after 
an illness of three days, William Burgess, in the 83d year of 
his age, an esteemed elder of the monthly meeting of Friends 
held at Millville, Pa. 

Our friend was born in Bucks County, Pa., where his early 


years were spent. He was united in marriage to Elizabeth 
Longshore, who passed to the beyond five years ago. He is 
survived by one sister, Mary B. Longshore, of Philadelphia, 
and six children: Frank, of San Francisco; Alpheus N., of 
Oakland, Cal.; W. Watson, of Philadelphia; Charles A., Harry 
E., and Marianna, of Chicago, Ill. The latter was prominently 
connected with the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., 
for a number of years. 

William’s was an active life, and he held various positions of 
trust and responsibility. An expert stenographer in the early 
days of the art, he served as reporter in the United States 
Senate. He was interested in several periodicals as founder, 
editor, publisher or contributor. 

In 1872 he was appointed United States Indian Agent for the 
Pawnees, serving in that capacity for several years. 

Having been employed by the stockholders, he opened the 
Millville High School at Millville, Pa., Fifth month 5th, 1851, 
and remained in charge about twelve years. The school was 
prosperous, conferring educational benefits, making the local- 
ity a center of culture. No normal or other high-grade schools 
existed in surrounding neighborhoods then, as now, and many 
persons now holding prominent positions in many States of our 
Union testify to the high moral standard he set up, his wise 
discipline, thorough and practical methods, and quiet per- 
suasiveness which appealed to the best that was in them. 
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‘born in Londonderry Township, Chester County. 
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He returned in 1870 and remained until his appointment as 
Indian agent. After a residence of several years in California, 
he and Elizabeth returned to Millville, at which time, 1897, 
a re-union of the students and friends of the school was held. 
It was an occasion long to be remembered. Sixteen States 
of our Union were represented by letter and person, and, while 
it is known that all present did not register, 645 names were 
obtained. “Blest be the tie that binds” was realized and 
appreciated there. 

We miss him in the meeting for worship, where he frequently 
spoke the acceptable message of love and cheer; in the meeting 
for discipline, where his version of terms was clear and to 
the pot; in the First-day School, in which his interest never 
waned. 

The esteem in which he was held in the community was 
shown by the large number in attendance at his funeral in 
Friends’ Meeting House, at Millville, Pa., on the 5th ult. The 
churches of the village arranged their services that all might 
attend. 

At this time, as well as the evening before, when a little 
company assembled at the home where the body reposed, sev- 
eral bore testimony to and expressed gratitude for his generous 
and bountiful life. 


FROST.—At “Yorktown Heights, N. Y., Eleventh month 22d, 
1905, Jordan C. Frost, in the 93d year of his age. 

He was born and lived all his life on the farm occupied by 
his father and grandfather of Revolutionary fame. As he grew 
older his mind turned naturally to those things that made 
life real and worth the living. Being in a community largely 
made up of Friends, his quiet way led him to mingle with them, 
and he became a member by request at Amawalk, which meet- 
ing he cherished all his life. His keen interest in the affairs of 
life often led him to inquire after the young that were just 
coming to usefulness. When old age and infirmities kept him 
from attending meeting his ever active mind, which showed no 
signs of weakness, would inquire at every opportunity after 
the welfare of the meeting; not only his own, but all the quar- 
terly meeting. Last summer he sent a message of love to 
the quarterly meeting, which sent a message to him in return, 
which he held as a loving tribute from the Society of which 
he was a member. 

On Seventh-day, the 25th of Eleventh month, his remains 
were taken to Amawalk Meeting House, where a large com- 
pany of people had gathered, of all denominations. The many 
remarks made concerning his life and character showed there 
were no sectarian walls in true religion. 

Six of his young friends carried the remains to its last rest- 
ing place. And as we laid him away came the thought that 
the memory of the just is blessed. os Es 


SPEAKMAN.—On Twelfth month 10th, 1905, at her home 
in Brookline, Mass., Mary E. Speakman, formerly of West 
Chester, Pa. 

She was a daughter of the late Thomas Speakman, and was 
She was edu- 
cated at the Ercildoun Seminary, now Bye Seminary, and be- 
gan teaching in the public schools of Montgomery County, 
where she was from the first unusually successful. Later she 
conducted kindergartens in Philadelphia and in West Chester 
with increasing success, until, in 1873, Prof. George L. Maris, 
secured her as principal of the Model School at the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School. She filled this position with marked 
success for thirteen years, when she resigned to accept the 
principalship of the High Street Friends’ School, in West 
Chester, and a little later, when the George School was opened, 
she became a member of its first faculty, taking charge of the 
department of English. Here she remained for seven years, 
when she resigned and retired from teaching. 

Miss Speakman was a rare teacher, well equipped for her 
work, devoted to her students and won their confidence and 
love to an unusual extent. A large number of men and women 
will hear of her death with keen regret, feeling that they have 
lost one of the dearest friends of their youth—West Chester 
Local News. 


TOMPKINS.—Coles F. ‘Tompkins, a member of Chappaqua, 
N. Y., Monthly Meeting, died at his home, Bedford Station, 
N. Y., Eleventh month 27th, 1905. 


William Dean Howells, writing in the North American Re- 
view upon “English Characteristics,” says that those among 
the English who admire force and strength, and believe that it 
is the mission of the Anglo-Saxon to possess the earth at the 
expense of its weaker peoples, have great admiration for the 
Ame. ‘can Republic. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Franklin S. Edmonds, instructor in law at Swarthmore, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. 


William W. Birdsall, who is president of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at the recent ennual meeting at Annapolis. 


Edward Coale writes from Long Beach (142 Elm Avenue), 
Cal., where he is spending the winter: 


“TI attended the meeting of the Friends’ Association at 
Pasadena yesterday and was glad to see the interest so well 
maintained, and also 2 number of new faces. 
the president is: Charles Lewis, 645 
Pasadena, Cal. 


The address of 


North Los Robles, 


A Friend, writing of the Chicago meeting on Twelfth month 
10th, says: “We had five speakers, all brief, but all tinged 
with the sense of our loss (Thomas W. Woodnutt). Truly 

“God takes our loved ones; 
But we lose not wholly what He has given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed 
As truly as in His Heaven.” 


An important act of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College was the change in the date of commencement. The 
day was changed from Sixth month 12th, Third-day, to Sixth 
month 13th, Fourth-day. This change is in order that the 
college may have an Alumni Day on Third-day. Hitherto the 
alumni exercises have been held in the evening following com- 
mencement.—The Swarthmorean. : 


The following letter appears in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of Twelfth month 19th: 


“The time is rapidly approaching when candidates for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania are to be considered. 

“ Assuming the convention will be free from baleful influence 
and boss dictation, I would urge the name of one of Philadel- 
phia’s foremost citizens—Isaac H. Clothier—for Governor. If 
he were the Republican nominee, there would be no further 
discussion or hope of the Democratic party in this direction. 
Pennsylvania would honor herself by conferring the honor on 
a citizen of the Clothier type. RYERSON W. JENNINGS.” 


The following invitation has been sent out widely in Toronto 
by the Friends’ Association: ; 

“We would invite you to note in each Saturday’s issue of 
the Star and the News, in the Church Directory column, the 
announcements of Friends’ Association Sabbath meetings. 
These meetings were started five weeks ago, and have grown 
into occasions so helpful and interesting that their continu- 
ance is no longer in question, and we invite a more general 
participation im them. They are being held every Sabbath 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, at 141 College Street. 

“The first twenty minutes or so is given over to a Friends’ 
meeting for worship. These occasions are felt to be seasons 
of spiritual uplift. Following this period, one or more papers 
are read upon a subject announced a week in advance, that 
all may have time to consider the same. This is arranged to 
encourage general expression and exchange of views, in a spirit 
of bread tolerance avoiding controversy. The response so far 
has been highly gratifying. 

“Such questions as ‘The Word of God, ‘ Prayer,’ ‘The Mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ,’ ‘The Supernatural in the Life of Jesus 
Christ’ have received attention in this way. 

“Short papers and discussion on ‘ What is Christian Faith?’ 
will claim attention at next Sabbath meeting, December 34d. 

“You are asked also to suggest at once a list of subjects you 
would like discussed, and questions for answers. 


“ Sincerely, “Wm. G. Brown.” 


We note in a copy of the Toronto News of Tenth month 28th, 
the following: 

“Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Brown celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding cn Wednesday, the 18th, at their resi- 
dence, Gerrard Street, East Toronto. The invitations bore the 
following memorandum: ‘ Brown—White, on Tenth month 
18th, 1855, at Friends’ Meeting House, Bloomfield, Stephen 
Keese, son of James and Anna R. Brown, Pickering, to Eliza 
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Jane, daughter of Stephen and Catharine White, Bloomfield, 


Ont.’ Words of congratulation by letter and wire came from 
Montreal, Picton, Hamilton, Ottawa, Lindsay, Newmarket, 
Guelph, Orchard Park, New York, Missouri, Seattle, Vancou- 
ver, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Boston. Among those 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. 8. Jeffrey and Mrs. Courtice, Port 
Perry; Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Chapman, Pickering; Mrs. Isaac 
Wilson, Bloomfield; Mrs. Charles O. Zavitz, Guelph; Mrs. 
James A. Grant, Richmon Hill; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Cour- 
tice, Mrs. and Miss Schooley, Mr. and Mrs. David Carlyle, Rev. 
Mr. aad Mrs. Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. F. Clement Brown, Tor- 
onto; Mr. and Mrs. W. Greenwood Brown, Balmy Beach. The 
marriage certificate. with the names of all the witnesses, was 
read. This, with old photographs, a portion of the silk wed- 
ding gown, and a picture of a Quaker wedding, by Percy Big- 
land, were objects of considerable interest. 

“Stephen K. Brown is a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, and was born in Pickering in 1833. His parents 
were among the pioneers of Ontario, and came from Vermont 
and New York. Of a strong constitution, he was enabled to do 
heavy work upon the farm, and in his 73d year he is still hale 
and hearty, and actively engaged in business in East Toronto. 
For many years he was a member of Ontario County Council. 
He was active in politics, and worked hard in the campaign 
for Oliver Mowatt, Cameron, George Brown and J. D. Edgar. 
He is a strong temperance advocate, and was appointed on the 
first License Commissioners’ Board for South Ontario, with 
Dr. Magill and Judge Burnham. 

“Mrs. Brown’s grandparents were among the pioneers who 
settled at Bloomfield about one hundred and twenty years 
They were united also with the Society of Friends, and 
came from Pennsylvania and New York. Their name was 
White. The first of the family to arrive in America landed 
at Plymouth from the Mayflower, in 1620. Mrs. Brown is 70 
years of age, and well preserved. She was the first president 
of the W. C. T. U. at East Toronto. 

“ Both are members of Friends’ Association, Toronto. Their 
children were all present, viz.: Ada May, wife of Rev. Dr. 
A. C. Courtice, Toronto: Fred Clement Brown, manager of the 
Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, and William Greenwood 
Brown, manager of the Equity Fire Insurance Company. 
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A “WEEK-END” CONFERENCE. 


Friends of Germantown Meeting are arranging for a “ week- 
end” conference to be held First month 20th and 2lst, Sev- 
enth- and First-days. The full details of the program for the 
Seventh-day morning meeting will be given later. This ses- 
sion will be held at 10.30 a.m. and continue until about 12.30, 
when a lunch will be served to all present in the new school 
house. At 2.30 a historical pilgrimage up and down the old 
Main Street of Germantown will be made, under the guidance 
of one interested in these matters. A call will be made at 
one of the cld colonial houses of the town, and the grounds of 
the Chew House will be visited. Those who prefer will visit 
and inspect the home of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. In 
the evening an address on some subject of general interest to 
the publie will be given. 

On First-day morning delegations of visitors and German- 
town Friends will attend the regular meetings at Frankford 
and Fourth and Green Streets, both of which meetings are easy 
of access from Germantown. There will be the usual First- 
day morning meeting at Germantown. First-day afternoon the 
meeting at Fairhill will be attended by those of the visitors 
who may feel called upen to go. 

Germantown Friends are arranging to entertain in their 
homes from forty to fifty Friends who may come from a dis- 
tance, from Seventh-day afternoon to First-day afternoon 


Marie C. Jenkins, 150 West Washington Lane, Germantown, is 
acting as Clerk of the Committee of Arrangements. 
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That love might shine with purest ray, 

Like clearest light at height of day, 
God spread the flowers wild. 

But still that I might better know 

How God the Father’s love doth glow, 
He sent my little child. 


ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the llth the debating team, R. Leslie Ryder, Caroline 
Hadley and Amos J. Peaslee, defeated three students from the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, representing the Zelo- 
sophic Society, in an impromptu debate upon the question; 
“ Resolved, That United States Senators should be elected by 
direct vote of the people.” Swarthmore upheld the negative 
of this question, both in this debate and in the one at Penn- 
sylvania State College, which occurred on the 14th. We were 
defeated in the latter, which was a regular annual debate of 
the Debating League, to which Franklin and Marshall, Dickin- 
son, State and Swarthmore belong. The debaters and their 
party were welcomed at State with a right royal cordiality 
which Swarthmore will not soon forget. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 15th, Dr. Woodrow Wilson, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, delivered a lecture in Parrish 
Hall, his subject being “ The University and the Nation.” Af- 
ter the lecture he was given a reception in Dean Bond’s parlor, 

On Seventh-day evening the sophomore class entertained the 
freshman class at the annual reception. 

At meeting on First-day Dean Bond read an interesting 
paper speaking of “ The Organization of the Society of Friends 
and Its Origin.” . 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the college parlor on First-day evening. The discus- 
sion for the evening was, “ Resolved, That smoking should be 
allowed in Wharton Hall.” The speakers on the affirmative 
were Arthur Broomell, William 8. Daniels and Edwin Cottrell. 
Those on the negative were Robert Farley and Dr. Speakman, 
William Walker, Miss Coale, Edward Palmer, Dr. Swain, Isaac 
Roberts, Mrs. Hadley and Jesse B. Ginn also took part in 
the discussion. 

There have been four new scholarships recently given to the 
college. One of $100, to be awarded to a graduate to pursue 
a course of study at the University of Pennsylvania, and at 
present held by Maurice Hansell, of the class of 1904. The 
others are the Thomas L. Leedom Scholarship Fund, the Mark 
E. Reeves Scholarship Fund and the Thomas Woodnut Schol- 
arship Fund. These funds have been placed at the disposal of 
the college by the wives of the three men in whose honor the 
scholarships have been named. 

The heirs of the late Joel Scarlett have presented to the 
college a collection of minerals consisting of 941 catalogued 
specimens and 700 not catalogued. This collection contains 
specimens of rare and valuable forms. It will be kept intact 
and be known as the Joel Scarlett Mineral Collection. 
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GKORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month 9th, an interscholastic 
debate between Swarthmore Preparatory School and George 
School was held at George School, with Robert C. Brooks, of 
Swarthmore College, as presiding officer. The judges, Morris 
M. Lee, Harrison Morris and Robert C. Brooks, rendered their 
decision two to one in favor of Swarthmore Preparatory 
School, which upheld the affirmative of the question, “ Re- 
solved, That, if the unit of local option be taken as the town- 
ship, the borough, or the city ward, prohibition controlled by 
local option is the most effective legislative method of solving 
the intemperance problem in Pennsylvania.” 

Toyokichi Iyenaga, of Chicago University Extension, deliv- 
ered an interesting illustrated lecture on “ Beautiful Japan,” 
Twelfth month 16th. 

Christmas vacation begins at noon on Fifth-day, Twelfth 
month 2Ist. The students will return on Third-day, First 
month 2d. L. E. L. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Jriends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 25th, at the home of I. Biddle Black. The 
president called the meeting to order by reading the third 
chapter of Proverbs, after which was roll call. Twenty-five 
answered with sentiments from Alice Carey. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. Herbert Deacon; vice-president, Morgan L. 
Bowne; secretary, 8. Anna Biddle; treasurer, William A. 
Black; Executive Committee, Anna B. Taylor, Cyrus S. Moore, 
Bessie E. Bunting, Thomas S. Gibbs and Sara A. Biddle. 

The literary program was opened by Elizabeth A. Scott read- 
ing a portion of the Discipline. 
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As Alice Carey was the person selected for the evening 
study, Martha 8. Gibbs gave the biography of her life. Mabelle 
E. Harvey gave a reading entitled “ My Creed.” This was fol- 
lowed by a recitation, “The Old Homestead,” by Cyrus 8. 
Moore. Dorothy Deacon gave a voluntary recitation. 

After the usual silence, adjourned to meet Twelfth month 
23d at the home of Thomas 8. Gibbs. 


BesGige E. BUNTING, Secretary. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The meeting of the Association held 
Twelfth month 17th was felt to be a very helpful one. 

“ Jesus the Christ ” was the topic for the afternoon, and the 
first paper dealt with the subject, “ What place does Jesus 
hold in our religious belief?” After the reading of a paper 
and some discussion, we felt that we could say in answer to 
the question, that we believed in the divinity of Jesus, and 
also in the divinity of all men, the difference being one of 
degree, and not of kind. He is our brother, subjected through 
his life to the same things we are, but by his unwavering faith 
in God and loving obedience to his commands he overcame 
these difficulties and became the perfected man. 

The second paper, “ What solution did Jesus give to the 
problems of life?” contained many helpful thoughts. Such 
practical, every day problems as how to make a living, how 
to find time to doe the things that have to be done and time 


to spare for what we would like to do, how to be able for our | 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


a.m.; 


First-day 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 23d (7th-day).—No class in 
the First-day school teachers’ normal 
course on Ethical Lessons will be held 
this month. The next meeting of this 
class will be First month 25th, 1906. 


12th mo, 24th (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference at 
9.45 a.m.; subject, “ Coming of the Christ 
Child,” introduced by Arthur M. 
Dewees and Mary A. Gilby. 


(Continued on page 816.) 
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work, how to keep well, not to worry and to be cheerful, how 
to overcome habits, how to bear sorrows and disappointments 

all these are solved by a study of the words and life of 
Jesus. Finally, all these problems merge into the one, and 
that is, how to live our life and do all to the glory of God. 
Here is our answer from the words of Jesus: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” And 
again, “'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Love and 
unselfishness, and finally love—this is the lesson. “ Let us 
then fill our life with love, let it beam forth from every part 
of us, love for God and for our fellow men. Then we will 
be as Christ bids, perfect even as our Father in heaven is 
perfect.” 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association held its Eleventh 
month meeting with Pierce J. Cadwalader. A few minutes of 
silence, followed by an appropriate Scripture reading, opened 
the meeting. The reading for the afternoon on “ Brahminism,” 
by Grace D. Hall, was a most interesting one, and showed a 
great deal of individual study and thought; the discussion 
which followed was quite general, and brought out points only 
touched upon in the reading. 

rhe closing poem, “The House of Prayer,” was read by 
James Gallagher. After a short silence, the meeting adjourned. 

MABEL L. JonuNson, Assistant Clerk. 


The Absolutely Pure 


BAKING~PowDER 


is the baking powder of general 
use, its sale exceeding that of all 
other baking powders combined. 

Royal Baking Powder has not 
its counterpart at home or abroad. 
Its qualities, which make the bread 
more healthful and the cake of finer 
appearance and flavor, are peculiar 
to itself and are not constituent 
in other leavening agents. 


Efforts are made to sell alum baking powders under the plea that 
they are so many cents a pound cheaper than Royal. The admis- 
sion that they are cheaper made is an admission that they are 
inferior, but they should not be used in food, no matter how cheap. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Save Half Your Fuel 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for booklet on beating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 
19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient Restful Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 815.) 


12th mo, 3lst (1st-day ).—After-meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 11.45; subject, “Family Loy- 
alty and Responsibility in Relation to 


: For hard or 
Peverty.” 


soft coal, 
wood or gas, 


12th mo. 3lst 


(1st-day ).—‘“ Friends’ | ° 
Day ” at the Home for Aged and Infirm 


Friends of both branches are invited to 
attend. 


12th mo. 3lst (lst-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 


12th mo. 31st (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 
a.m. 


The Springfield Republican, published 
at Springfield, Mass., is an independent 
and courageous journal, devoted to the 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Thirty Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special personally- 
conducted tour through California, to 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington on January 25th by the 
“Golden Gate Special,” composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman parlor-smoking, dining, 
drawing-room sleeping, compartment, and 
observation cars returning by February 
23d. This special train will be run over 
the entire route. The best hotels will be 
used where extended stops are made, but 
the train will be at the constant com- 
mand of the party. 

Round-trip tickets covering all neces- 
sary expenses, $375 from all points on 
Pennsylvania Railroad, except Pitts- 
burgh, from which point the rate will be 
$370. 


protection and advancement of broad 
public interests. It is valued all over the 
country for the strength, ability and 
democratic spirit of its editorials, and 
for the excellence and fullness of its lit- 
erary features. It is now publishing a 
series of notable articles by Charles F. 
Dole on “ The Spirit of Democracy.” The 
weekly edition, which costs but one dol- 
lar a year, is an excellent paper for 
families whose time for reading is lim- 
ited, and who want their news of the 
world’s doings, and the comments there- 
on, in a condensed form. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St. (Will remove to 105 8. 9th St.) 


For itineraries and further informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; C. A. Studds, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., 
Passenger Agent Baltimore District, 
Baltimore, Md.; B. M. Newbold, Passen- 
ger Agent Southeastern District, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas E. Watt, Passen- 
ger Agent Western District, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or address George W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS, 
603 Chestnut Street, 


Colored Persons, Forty-fourth and Gir- 
ard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m.; 
| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUAKERIANA 
Standard Friends’ Library For Sale 


AVING completed the assorting of a great private Collection of Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, and 
Broadsides chiefly relating to The Society of Friends, and gathered by a prominent Philadel- 
phia Friend during a long and active life, I now offer them for sale. 

From about 6000 Bound Volumes and 8000 Pamphlets, Tracts, Epistles and Broadsides 
a First Selection of over 2000 Volumes and 1000 Pamphlets, etc., has been carefully made and 
assorted. These will be offered in one lot as a Standard Friends’ Library. Included therein are many 
titles and editions of the greatest rarity and value. Barclay’s ‘‘Apology,’’ and Penn’s ‘‘No Cross, No Crown,”’ 
for example, are represented by about 59 Editions each, and in 6 or 7 Languages. The Quality of this 
First Selected Library is Exceptional, as the best copies and bindings of an unusually large Series of 


Duplicates have been chosen. Interest in very many is a'so enhanced by the contemporary Autographs 
and Annotations of Prominent Friends therein found. 


DUPLICATES 


The Remainder of the Collection, containing many Duplicates of Standard Quaker Classics, and other 
Religious and Moral and Miscellaneous works, are offered at retail at very moderate prices. These Duplicates, 
etc , may be examined any afternoon after 1 o’clock at 322 De Lancey Street, Philadelphia. 


» ADDRESSJALL* COMMUNICATIONS TO 


S. N. RHOADS, Franklin Bookshop 


1105 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Books, Prints, Manuscripts, Americana, Quakeriana, Natural History § 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGS 





